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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 1956 


On 31st December last, the number of Fellows of the Society stood at 1220, 
showing a net increase of 47 (35)* for the year. It is gratifying to know that 
this important index of the Society’s well-being has shown a steady increase for 
the last eleven years. The increase of 47 for the year resulted from the election 
of 96 (98) Fellows, of whom 64 completed their obligation by 3lst December. 
In addition, 22 new Fellows elected in 1955 completed their obligation in 1956, 
making a total of 86 new Fellows. Against this number, the Society lost 39 (45) 
Fellows during the year, 9 (16) by death, 13 (18) by resignation and 17 (11) by the 
operation of Bye-Law XVI (3). 

The Society has lost by death two Honorary Fellows (H. Weber and E. A. 
Cockayne) and 7 Ordinary Fellows: Miss K. O. V. Lieu, G. Newland, K. L. Palmer, 
W. H. Richardson, P. C. Singha, B. B. Snell and J. N. Thornton. 

The following Fellows have resigned: J. F. Burton, L. C. Bushby, K. S. 
Dickinson, W. J. Ferrier, H. Hacker, H. S. Hanson, R. U. Hingorani, F. F. 
Laidlaw, W. Marr, W. E. S. Merrett, R. C. Muir, P. B. Stones and H. R. Wallace, 
while the following have been removed from the List of Fellows in accordance with 
the Bye-Laws, Chapter XVI, section 3: L. Berner, J. H. Cater, T. D. Goddard, R.S8. 
Hanoman, J. 8. Harrington, G. 8S. Harrison, M. M. Hosni, Mrs. G. B. Hudson, . 
M. Hussein, Miss B. K. Macpherson, W. J. Perry, P. L. Renjhen, B. K. Sinha, 
N. Slater, A. B. Taylor, P. M. Thomas, K. P. Whitehorn. 

Ten Ordinary Meetings were held during the year. The average attendance 
at these meetings, at 85, was appreciably lower than the 95 of the previous year. 
Attendance in the summer months was higher than in previous years, but has 
fallen off considerably in the autumn. This decline was presumably due to the 
shortage of petrol. Advance notice of the subjects of papers to be given at 
forthcoming meetings is now given in Proceedings Series C, with the object of 
assisting those who come from a considerable distance and are unable to attend 
all meetings. Arrangements have been made to provide refreshments in the 
Library after the Ordinary Meetings. 

The Society’s publications during the year comprised 1256 pages. Volume 
108 of the Transactions amounted to 585 pages and included 11 papers, with four 
half-tone plates and numerous text figures. The Society is indebted to the Royal 
Society for a contribution from the Government Grant-in-Aid of Scientific 
Publications, which covered the cost of Dr. Lindroth’s paper ; to the University 
of Malaya and the Colonial Development Fund for generous assistance towards 
the cost of the paper by D. H. Colless and to the Anti-Locust Research Centre 
for a contribution towards the cost of publishing the paper by Dr. Dirsh. 


* The numbers in brackets are the corresponding figures for the previous year. 
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Proceedings Series A Volume 31 was made up of 185 pages, comprising 29 
papers illustrated by two half-tone plates and numerous text figures. Proceedings 
Series B Volume 25 includes 220 pages, with 41 papers, illustrated by three 
half-tone plates and many text figures. Proceedings Series C has been sent in 
parts to every Fellow in advance of meetings and a complete copy will be sent 
with the last part. 


New editions of two parts of the Handbooks for the Identification of British 
Insects have been published. These are Volume I, part 5, Dermaptera and 
Orthoptera, by W. D. Hincks, and Volume I, part 10, Odonata, by F. C. Fraser. 
In addition, three new parts of the Handbooks have been published. These are : 
Volume IV, part 1, Coleoptera: Introduction and Keys to Families, by R. A. 
Crowson; Volume VI, part 1, Hymenoptera: Introduction and Key to Families, 
by O. W. Richards ; and Volume V, part 11, Coleoptera : Scarabaeoidea, by EH. B. 
Britton. Three other parts of the Handbooks series, Siphonaptera ; Coleoptera : 
Pselaphidae ; and Hymenoptera: Belytinae, are now in the press and will be 
issued in the early part of this year. A total of 20 parts has now appeared. It is 
gratifying to be able to report that sales of these parts are considerable, so that 
funds for the publication of new parts are assured. 


It has been decided to start a series of Special Publications, or Memoirs, to 
appear at irregular and perhaps fairly long intervals, which will be devoted to 
longer works of wide interest as these become available. These will not be 
distributed free, but, like the Handbooks, will be available at a reduced rate to 
Fellows. By this means it is hoped that these works will finance themselves by 
maintaining a revolving fund. 


The other main activity of the Society, the Library, shows a welcome increase 
in activity, with a rise in the number of loans from 1604 in 1955 to 1729. The 
number of borrowers was 885 (851). 115 (105) loans were made to the National 
Central Library. 


The Librarian has made good progress with the cataloguing of separates, and 
a microfilm copy of the 60,000 cards in the catalogue has been made and is being 
deposited at the Society’s bank. Insurance of the Library has been increased by 
50 per cent. During the year, one of the rooms on the second floor has been 
furnished as an extension of the main Library and has made possible the much- 
needed expansion of the available shelf space. A very necessary improvement 
in the lighting in the Library has recently been undertaken. Two journals, on 
subjects outside the Society’s field, have been sold, with consequent benefit to 
the Library Fund and the freeing of needed shelf space. Notable accessions to 
the Library include a number of very rare works which were purchased from the 
library of Dr. A. A. Lisney. The Council is grateful to the many Fellows who have 
presented separates of their papers, and other works, to the Library. Separates 
are of considerable use to the Society, as there has been a very serious increase in 
the cost of postage on books, so that whenever available separates of the papers 
needed are sent to borrowers. 


The Finance and House Committee, under the Chairmanship of Dr. K. 
Mellanby, and the Publication and Library Committee, under Mr. Paul Freeman, 
have continued to meet. Council wishes to record its thanks to Dr. Mellanby and 
Mr. Freeman and to the members of the Committees for their valuable work on 
behalf of the Society. The Committee for the Protection of British Insects has 
not met, as no business has arisen. Council wishes, however, to point out that 
the Committee has accomplished useful work in past years and is still in being, so 
that if any Fellow knows of any case where the existence of a British species is 
threatened, it should be reported. 
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The benefit resulting from the increase in office and Library accommodation 
which has been acquired by the Society is now fully appreciated, the more so as 
it was possible to carry out the complete redecoration of the Society’s part of 
the house during the spring. For the first time for many years it has been possible 
to store all the Society’s stock of publications in the house. This has made it 
possible to arrange the stock so that orders for back numbers can be met with 
greater speed. The subjects and artists of the oil paintings in the Society’s 
possession have now been identified and plaques giving these details have been 
attached to the pictures. 


The Society’s office was able to give valuable assistance to Fellows and other 
entomologists who travelled from this country to Canada for the Tenth Inter- 
national Congress of Entomology, in making travel arrangements and in simplify- 
ing negotiations with the Bank of England for the supply of currency. As a result, 
38 entomologists travelled to Montreal in the same ship, an arrangement which, 
it is believed, proved highly satisfactory to all concerned. 


No changes were made in the delegates of the Society to permanent outside 
organisations. The Society was represented at the Tenth International Congress 
of Entomology at Montreal in August by the Secretary, and by Mr. W. V. Harris 
and Dr. H. E. Hinton. Representatives to the British Association Meeting were 
Mr. P. F. Mattingly and Mr. J. Balfour-Browne. Mr. N. D. Riley was appointed 
to represent the Society on the Linnean Society’s Programme Advisory Committee, 
the purpose of which is to plan meetings and discussions on subjects of broad 
biological interest. 

A message of greeting was sent by the Society to the Deutsche Entomologische 
Gesellschaft on the occasion of the centenary celebrations in October of the 
foundation of that Society. 


In conclusion, the Council feels that the past year may be recorded as one of 
steady if not spectacular progress. It must be a source of satisfaction to all that, 
in spite of the considerable rise in costs since 1948, the Society has been able to 
maintain and even to raise the level of its activities without a corresponding 
increase in the rate of the Fellows’ subscriptions. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


It is again my privilege to report to you on the accounts of our Society. 
Before you are the accounts and balance sheet for the year ending 31st December, 
1956. They have been audited and certified by our auditors, Messrs. W. B. Keen 
& Co. 

1956 was the first full year for the new arrangements of increased accommoda- 
tion for our Society, but I am glad to be able to report that this has been 
accomplished with a decrease of only £14 in receipts from rent. I should like to 
remind Fellows that it was in 1955 that the special volume of Transactions in 
honour of Dr. Jordan was published and increased receipts were obtained from 
its sale; it is not surprising, therefore, that in our General Fund for 1956 the 
income of £10,620 is less than in 1955, when it stood at £11,299. 

I must point out at once that the decrease in the capital turnover of our General 
Fund which has been shown is by no means indicative of a decrease in our 
activities, as you will presently hear when our Special Funds, Handbooks, Library 
and Repairs and Improvements are reviewed. 

I regret to say that some substantial part of our income—about £280—in 
respect of income tax recovered on account of covenanted subscriptions, is await- 
ing a decision on appeal in the Courts with regard to covenanted subscriptions for 
the National Book League. I have been informed that similar claims have also 
been held up pending this decision. Thus, income which amounted to £263 in 
1955 is therefore not included in our income. 

Income from subscriptions, however, which was £3254 in 1955, increased to 
£3374 in 1956. Interest on investments in respect of the Hugh Main Fund has 
increased by £90. . 

We obtained £4661 from the sale of our Transactions and Proceedings during 
the year ; it was £5017 in 1955 but I must repeat that in 1955 we did publish the 
special volume, and if we ignore receipts from the sale of the special volume, 
sales from this source show an increase. £4661 is a very substantial amount and 
I think the thanks of all Fellows are due to the Editor and our staff for coping 
with such an amount of work. 

With regard to expenditure, it seems inevitable these days that each item must 
show an increase, but I am sure Fellows will agree that the high standard of 
economic housekeeping which we have learnt to expect from our Registrar has 
been well maintained. Our total expenditure on printing in 1956 was greater 
than in 1955, but that concerned with T'ransactions and Proceedings in 1955 was 
£6682 ; in 1956 it was £5814. At this point I would like to draw the attention of 
Fellows to the now extremely high cost of distribution of these publications, due 
to the increased postal rates. In addition, an increase of 20 per cent. in printing 
costs which we had to bear during the year was not passed on to subscribers. 

You will already have heard from the report of Council concerning special 
publications which are envisaged, and your Finance Committee have been asked 
to investigate the financial implications of starting a series. Iam glad to say that 
it has been possible to transfer £500 to the Special Publications Fund. 
res: the General Fund the excess of income over expenditure for the year is 


I should tell you something of our Library Fund. New books have cost 
£562 during the year—almost double the amount spent in 1955. However, those of 
you who study the Additions to Library printed with the agenda will know that 
we have purchased books during the year of outstanding merit and value, and we 
have had some good bargains. Binding, repairs and insurance have also cost 
considerably more than in 1955. This means that we have in this Fund an excess 
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of expenditure over income for the year of £176. All Fellows of our Society are 
rightly proud of our Library—culturally of great national importance-and Fellows 
will be interested to know that it is valued for insurance purposes at £33,000. 

In our Repairs and Improvements Fund we have, during the year, spent 
£739, mainly on the extensive redecorations which were carried out. This was 
considerably less than the £1321 spent during 1955, but this has caused an excess 
of expenditure over income of £289 over the year. It has been possible to allocate 
£450 to this Fund. 

Handbooks of British Insects Fund.—Again an excess of expenditure over 
income for the year is shown, this time £497. 1956 saw a high proportion of work 
by our staff, stationery and expenses allocated to Handbooks of British Insects 
and it was thought that the sum of £400 should rightly be allocated to this 
expenditure. 

Actually our sales of Handbooks for the year of £1060 is approximately equal 
to the cost of printing but the £400 just mentioned is sufficient to give us in this 
Fund a large excess of expenditure over income. Five Handbook parts were 
published or reprinted during the year, several in December, and I am pleased 
to say that our current income from their distribution is very satisfactory. 

In conclusion I would like to point out to you the extent of our Reserve and 
Trust Funds. Our Capital Reserve Fund stands at £9778, but no figure is included 
for the value of our premises, 41 Queen’s Gate, the cost of which, with all 
alterations, amounts to £13,417. 

The ““ Hugh Main Fund for the Advancement of Entomology ” consists of 
investments valued at £12,606 and our two Trust Funds, including the Hamilton 
Druce bequest and the Westwood bequest, stand at £1345 

How very fortunate is our Society in possessing these funds, which function 
as a great stabiliser in our affairs. 
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65 
THE PRESIDENT’S REMARKS 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Before proceeding further, it is my duty to refer briefly to those Fellows who 
have passed away during the past year. _ As you will have heard from the Report 
of the Council, the toll has been lighter than in some previous years, but we have 
lost two Honorary Fellows and seven Ordinary Fellows. 


Epwarp ALFRED CocKAYNE was born in 1880 and died on 28th November, 
1956. He was elected to the Society in 1904 and made an Honorary Fellow in 
1948. He served four periods on the Council and, in addition to being Vice- 
President in 1927 and 1939, he was President in 1943-44. 

Cockayne was eminent in the field of medicine but, apart from his medical 
activities, entomology was his absorbing interest and he made a special study of 
the biology, variation and genetics ofthe British butterflies and moths. In 1947 
he presented his valuable collection of some 50,000 selected specimens to the 
Trustees of the Natural History Museum and he was invited to amalgamate it 
with the existing British collections, including that of the late Lord Rothschild. 
For this purpose, he worked in the Zoological Museum at Tring and, from all this 
mass of material, he created a collection showing not only the complete known 
range of variation within each species but all that is known of their genetics. He 
also purchased at his own expense rare and historical specimens and attracted 
valuable donations of material from private collectors. The final result is a 
collection so arranged and displayed as to be of the greatest interest to collector 
and scientific student alike. He was indeed a noteworthy benefactor to the 
collections of the Natural History Museum. His services to entomology were 
recognised by the award of an O.B.E. in 1954. 

Many of you will remember Cockayne and recollect how generous he was as a 
personal friend but, quite rightly, he never allowed personal friendship to sway him 
when principles or fact were involved. 

I have heard only to-day that under the terms of Dr. Cockayne’s will a 
sum of £1000 and a selection from his library has been left to the Society. 


HERMANN WEBER was born on 27th November, 1899, and died in November 
1956. He was elected an Honorary Fellow of the Society in 1937. Professor 
Weber was a distinguished zoologist with an international reputation, having 
been in turn Professor and Director of the Zoological Institute of Danzig, Miinster, 
Vienna and Strasburg. At the time of his death he was Professor of Zoology 
and Director of the Zoological Institute in the University of Tiibingen. 

Professor Weber will be particularly remembered for his work on the biology 
of the Hemiptera, on which he published a book in 1930, and several later works 
devoted to their morphology and development. He also published a Textbook of 
Entomology in 1933 and a Fundamental Outline of Entomology in 1938, a third 
edition of which appeared in 1954. 

Professor Weber was a corresponding member of the Academy of Science in 
Vienna, the Zoological and Botanical Society in Vienna, the Zoological Society of 
India and the American Entomological Society. He was awarded a Fabricius 
medal by the German Entomological Society. 


Kennetu L. Patmer died on 18th January, 1956, at the age of 67. He was 
elected a fellow of the Society in 1931. An engineer by profession, he collected 
butterflies and moths from boyhood, amassing a very extensive collection until 
he was unable to set and mount his specimens any longer on account of ill health. 
Palmer was much interested also in bee diseases, mange mites, and mites and other 
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parasites of wild birds and animals, both wild and domestic. He also studied 
British birds and was a keen aquarist, breeding many varieties of tropical fish. 
He was clearly a gentleman of very wide interests. 


Prakasu CHanp Sinena died in December 1955 at the early age of 31. He was 
elected to the Society in 1954. After a period as a lecturer in Horticulture in 
Bengal and as an officer in the Agricultural Department of the Central Govern- 
ment, he devoted his attentions to apples and became a prominent apple 
grower in the Simla Hills. He was much interested in the pests and diseases of 
apple trees and at the time of his death he was studying pests and diseases attack- 
ing the different varieties at high altitudes and in particular he was carrying out 
experiments on a root borer of apple trees. 


Basit BasseTT SNELL was born in 1905 and died on 18th January, 1956 ; 
he was elected to the Society in 1945. Snell was a Company Director by profession 
who was a keen amateur Entomologist. His special interest was the Lepidoptera 
and in particular the genus Hupithecia. His collections were left to the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Entomological Society. Snell was also a very keen bridge player 
and had represented Cheshire County. 


JosepH NoRMAN THORNTON was born on 13th June, 1892, and died on 8th 
August, 1956. He was elected to the Society in 1946. A senior Transmission 
Engineer of the Central Electricity Board, he was an amateur entomologist who 
made a general collection of insects, more particularly of Yorkshire, North Wales 
and Hampshire. His collections have been left to the Leeds Museum. He was 
a member of the Chester Natural History Society. 


Of Miss K. O. Victoria Lizv, Mr. Gorpon NEwianp and the Rev. W. H. 
Ricuarpson, I have no details. ‘Professor Lieu was a professional entomologist 
who worked in the United States and China. She was elected to the Society in 
1946. Mr. Newland and the Rev. Richardson were amateurs who were elected 
to the Society 33 and 34 years ago respectively. 


Although he was not a Fellow at the time of his death, I feel sure you would 
expect me to make a short mention of Brigadier W1ritt1am Harry Evans because 
he was a Fellow of the Society for many years and at one time was its Hon. 
Treasurer. During his long and eminent service with the Army in India, Evans 
collected butterflies assiduously, subsequently presenting his entire collection 
to the Trustees of the British Museum. After his retirement in 1931, he devoted 
himself to a taxonomic revision of the Hesperiidae of the world and the results 
of his work have been embodied in a series of publications issued by the Trustees 
of the Natural History Museum. These publications form a basis on which 
future research can develop for many years. The Brigadier left a host of friends 
in this country and abroad who will feel his loss for a long time to come. 

May I ask you to rise and stand a moment in memory of these friends and 
colleagues who are no longer with us. 


You will have heard the reports of Council and the Hon. Treasurer and I do 
not think they call for any special comment from me. There is, however, one 
point to which I should like to refer. It is with very great regret that we have 
learnt that Mr. Balfour-Browne finds it necessary to relinquish his duties as Editor. 
Mr. Balfour-Browne has shouldered the editorship—very ably assisted by our 
Registrar, Miss Evans—for the past five years. You will have heard from 
Council’s report that the Society’s publications during the year comprised 1256 
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pages and those of you who have had editorial experience will realise what an 
immense amount of work that has involved. No Editor could have been more 
conscientious in his duties than Mr. Balfour-Browne and we owe him a very special 
debt of gratitude for all his hard work and for the high standard of the Society’s 
publications that he has maintained. 

I welcome this opportunity of expressing my personal thanks to the Honorary 
Officers and the Society’s staff. Their efficiency, and the unfailing kindness with 
which they have treated me, has made my term of office easy and extremely 
pleasant. They are a grand team and they have indeed served the Society well. 
I hope that later in our proceedings some Fellow will give formal expression of 
our gratitude to them. 

May [| also take the opportunity of thanking you for the honour you have done 
me in allowing me to be your President for two years and may I extend my very 
best wishes to Professor Richards—your incoming President—for an equally 
enjoyable term of office. 


e 
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Presidential Address to the Fellows of the 
Royal Entomological Society of London delivered by 


W. J. HALL, C.M.G., M.C. 


at the Annual Meeting on Wednesday, 
6th February, 1957. 


I have been in some difficulty to decide on the subject of my address this 
evening because for the past 10 years or so I have been a back-room boy and not 
directly engaged in any entomological research. 

My main preoccupation during the 23 years of my service overseas was in 
economic entomology, seven years in Egypt and 16 years in Southern Rhodesia. 
Throughout this period I also indulged in a little taxonomic work which I continued 
for three years after I returned to this country. For the past 10 years or so my 
duties have been largely administrative but, as Director of the Commonwealth 
Institute of Entomology, I have been responsible for an information centre 
involving bibliographical work and the determination of insect material. So one 
way and another my experience has been somewhat of the mixed grill order. 

It so happens that the period of my active service in the entomological field, 
from 1919 to date, has coincided with revolutionary changes that have taken 
place in the development of our science. It is with certain aspects of this develop- 
ment that I should like to deal very briefly this evening. 

The subject of my address then is :— 


THE BALANCE OF EFFORT IN ENTOMOLOGY 


It is probably not untrue to say that for a century and a half prior to 1914 
the science of entomology developed along somewhat leisurely lines. Taxonomy 
claimed by far the most attention but during the latter part of the period the 
studies of biology, insect physiology, and particularly economic entomology, were 
developing rapidly. 

The urgent need to increase the production of food and raw materials during 
the First World War greatly stimulated work in the field of economic entomology, 
especially in this country where we had lagged far behind the United States and 
some other countries ; the National Agricultural Advisory Service was established 
and much work on problems of an economic nature was initiated in the various 
Research Stations and Universities throughout the country. 

Between the wars, the study of economic entomology proceeded apace all 
over the world and it was inevitable that, in a subject that was developing so 
rapidly, workers should become more and more specialised. 

The Second World War had an even more profound influence than the first, in 
view of the vital necessity to protect and augment world crops. The need to 
protect troops from insect-borne diseases also assumed great importance. It was 
during this war that the first of a wide range of new and highly toxic chemical 
compounds was discovered and heralded a revolution in the control of insect 
pests by insecticidal measures, applied not only from the ground but also from the 
air. The fact that very small quantities of a highly toxic insecticide are sufficient 
to enable large areas to be treated has led to a great increase in attempts to control 
insects from the air. It has been reported for instance (Hurtig, Fettes, Randall 
and Hopewell, 1953) that as little as one-fifth of a gallon of D.D.T. per acre has 
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proved effective in Canada against the spruce bud worm. Up to recent years, 
insecticides were usually applied from the air in the form of dusts, but the speed 
with which aerial spraying is developing may be judged from the fact that in 
the United States, according to Messenger, the ratio of aircraft sprayers to dusters 
rose from 1 to 15 in 1946 to parity in 1949 (Messenger, 1949). 

The use of aircraft for insect control has produced its own crop of problems 
but it has great advantages for certain types of work and, rather than decry the 
method for some of its present obvious and well-known disadvantages, the 
problems involved should stimulate research leading to their solution. The need 
for this will be apparent from the estimate (Ripper, 1955) that, excluding the 
U.S.S.R., of the 100 million acres in the world that were sprayed or dusted in 
1954, 10 million acres were treated from aircraft. 

Whilst the chemists have enabled us to make great strides in the control 
of many insect pests, the new range of chemicals that they have evolved has at 
the same time produced many new problems. The widespread use of DDT, 
for instance, has led to serious trouble from mites and the application of some 
of the newer insecticides has been quickly followed in some cases by the 
development of resistance. 

The study of entomology to-day falls into many categories, each of which has 
its specialists, and the tendency is for specialisation even within a given field to 
increase. We have taxonomists, insect physiologists, biologists, chemists, 
physicists, and finally economic entomologists who may specialise in crop and 
orchard pests, forest insects, insects of medical or veterinary importance, pests 
of stored products, locusts, insecticides, the control of insects from the air and so 
on. Hach of these fields has its own group of specialised workers and yet all the 
the fields are interdependent. It is inevitable that a change of circumstances 
such as is brought about by war or the discovery of a new range of insecticides 
should greatly stimulate work in certain fields and this tends to upset the balance 
of the subject as a whole. Advances in one field can only be maintained if 
corresponding advances are made in others. Fortunately, research has been 
stimulated to this end in many directions. It will be sufficient to quote just one or 
two examples. Insect physiologists have been quick to investigate the factors 
responsible for the resistance that certain insects have developed to some of the 
newer insecticides, in an attempt to reach a better understanding of how resistance 
may be overcome or avoided. Apart from the question of resistance, however, 
the action of these same insecticides has enabled a new approach to be made in 
the study of physiological processes in general. A wider knowledge of these 
processes, and in particular in respect of those insects with which the economic 
entomologist has to deal, is bound to have far reaching effects of a beneficial 
nature. The application of some of the newer insecticides from aircraft has 
raised a wide range of problems in the physical field, such as the optimum size of 
droplets under varying conditions of vegetational cover and air conditions, and 
these are being closely studied. 

Any major insect pest problem consists of a complex that requires the collabora- 
tion of specialists in many fields. If, for instance, it is one involving the use of 
insecticides it needs not only the economic entomologist but the biologist, the 
insect physiologist, the specialist in insecticide work, the chemist to assess deposits 
and possibly the physicist. Specialisation is necessary and inevitable but every 
effort should be made to develop team work in the attack on major problems. 

Unfortunately there are two vital fields in which the effort has not kept pace 
with the advances that have been made in other fields. I refer to the study of 
taxonomy and biology. Although I believe this to be true of the entomological 
world as a whole, I shall confine my remarks to the British Commonwealth. 

Let us take first of all taxonomy. For many years the study of taxonomy has 
been in the doldrums and in the past 40 years the advance that has been made has 
lagged far behind that in other fields. So serious was the position regarded by 
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the delegates to the Sixth Commonwealth Entomological Conference in 1954 that 
they recorded the view that the existing provisions for taxonomic research, and 
for identification services, was quite inadequate and that the work of the economic 
entomologists was, in consequence, being severely hampered. 

It must be remembered that an Identification Service can only carry 
determinations so far as the existing knowledge of taxonomy permits. Many of 
the described pest species can be fairly readily determined, although in not a few 
cases confusion has arisen between closely allied species. Some, also, that have 
long been regarded as widespread and easily determinable are now being found 
to consist of complexes of closely related species. At the same time, specimens 
are continually being collected that cannot be named, either because they belong 
to species that have not been described or because the original descriptions are 
inadequate in the absence of.type or authentic material. The parasitic 
Hymenoptera, for instance, present great difficulty to any Identification Service 
and activity in the field of biological control is being seriously hampered in 
consequence. The need to collate and revise previous work in order to provide 
the necessary framework into which new species can be correctly fitted is of para- 
mount importance. No realimprovement in general identification work is possible 
without it. 

There are, also, very considerable gaps in our knowledge of the immature 
stages of the pest species and this renders it difficult to determine a species from 
such material. Until we know a great deal more than we do at present, we cannot 
help the entomologist in the field to recognise a species in the absence of the 
adult form. A knowledge of the real identity of a pest in the early stages may 
have far reaching results in enabling an incipient outbreak to be recognised and 
arrested. 

In days gone by, circumstances were such that many enthusiastic amateurs 
were able to devote time and money to taxonomic research. But times have 
changed and taxonomy to-day calls for the same recognition and degree of support 
as that accorded to other fields. Unfortunately, this is not yet fully appreciated 
in official circles. The result is that throughout the British Commonwealth there 
is a serious shortage of taxonomists. 

One of the reasons for the present inadequacy of taxonomic work is, as I have 
indicated, shortage of funds. Another is the competition to secure recruits from 
amongst the graduates as they leave the universities, and the relative scarcity of 
posts in the taxonomic field is not calculated to attract the young entomologist. 
In the past, the prospect of immuring oneself in a museum only commended itself 
to the very few. The outlook, however, is changing and it is becoming recognised 
more and more that it is extremely advantageous for a museum worker to have 
a spell overseas occasionally, either at some other museum or on a scientific 
expedition. No great advance, however, will be made until Governments can 
be persuaded of the urgency to provide the necessary funds for additional posts. 

It must also be pointed out that, even with the comparatively limited number 
of taxonomists in the field to-day, the facilities for rapid publication of the results 
of research are woefully inadequate. It is most disheartening for the worker who 
has spent possibly years on a piece of important original taxonomic research to 
find difficultv in publication or to have to wait an inordinately long time before 
his results appear in print. If work in the taxonomic field is to be encouraged 
and increased it must be accompanied by improved facilities for publication. 

I do not wish to weary you by going over the same ground as was covered 
when this subject was discussed in the 1954 Conference. Many of you were 
present at the time and will remember the constructive suggestions made by the 
Conference to meet the situation. Those of you who were not there will find a 
full report in the Proceedings of the Conference (1954). 
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There is, however, one additional suggestion that I should like to make. 
Every economic entomologist has some particular group of insects in which he is 
especially interested. I would urge each one of them to take up some small 
piece of taxonomic research in this group as a sideline. I know from experience 
the difficulties of working overseas with limited literature and paucity of reference 
material but I have always found specialists most willing to help fellow workers 
overseas faced with such difficulties. The hard core of queries that remain can 
be cleared up when the opportunity arises of visiting a centre where the necessary 
literature and reference collections are available. During my 23 years’ service 
overseas I found that it was stimulating, and a help to me in my economic work, 
to have a little piece of taxonomic research to which I could turn in my spare time, 
or as occasion permitted. I recommend it to any young entomologist present 
who may be taking up an appointment overseas. ; 

And now let us turn to the biological field. I am using biological here in the 
widest sense but excluding insect physiology. The study I have in mind is more 
the study of the insect in the field, its life history, habits, behaviour, ecology, 
influence of climatic and seasonal conditions. A thorough knowledge of these in 
respect of any insect pest is an essential prerequisite if an efficient and economic 
method of control is to be evolved. This is true whether chemical means, bio- 
logical control or cultural measures are to be adopted. In the case of biological - 
control it involves, of course, not only a study of the pest species but also of the 
parasite or predator to be introduced. 

Where the insect is a well-known pest, the life history and habits, as well as 
the control measures, are probably to be found recorded in the literature. But 
even so the measures that have proved satisfactory in one country are not 
necessarily equally satisfactory in another; this may be due to a modification 
of the life history, habits or behaviour of the insect associated with local climatic 
or cultural conditions, or to some other factor. 

An insect about which little or nothing is known may, however, on occasion 
assume pest proportions. Perhaps I may be permitted to quote an example 
from my own experience. Between the wars the fruit on three large citrus estates 
in Southern Rhodesia was being seriously blemished by the South African citrus 
thrips, Scirtothrips auranti Faure, causing losses of export fruit up to as much as 
50 per cent. The species was described by Faure as new to science in 1929 and 
virtually nothing was known about its biology. The traditional control for that 
type of insect at the time was to spray with lime sulphur. Several applications 
of such a spray had been given annually for two or three years without achieving 
satisfactory results. It is true that the application of the spray left something to 
be desired but the crux of the problem lay in the timing of the applications. It 
was found that if the spray was applied when the fruits were about ¢ cm. 
in diameter, before the thrips had moved from the young foliage on to the newly- 
set fruit, that a good kill of all but the eggs was obtained. The eggs being 
embedded in the plant tissue escaped but, as the duration of the egg stage was 
about eight and a half days, a second application nine days after the first caught a 
very high proportion of the newly-emerged nymphs. These two applications 
gave such a good kill that by the time, several weeks later, that the population 
began increasing again, the fruit was of such a size that virtually no injury was 
caused. So long as the thrips were confined to the foliage they were extremely 
difficult to find but when the population moved to the comparatively very restricted 
area of the young fruits, a relatively dense population resulted which caused a 


-great deal of damage in a very short time. Applications of spray when the thrips 


and their damage became apparent were too late to be of any real value (Hall, 
1930). Later it was found that by including colloidal sulphur in the lime sulphur 
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spray the secondary action was prolonged and a single application sufficed to 
give satisfactory control. 

Whilst the life history and habits of a pest may be known, the behaviour of an 
insect and the effect of ecological conditions upon it are all too often very 
imperfectly understood. It is a study of these aspects that is often of such vital 
importance if efficient and economic control measures are to be devised. I 
should explain that by behaviour I have in mind such aspects as the effect of 
sunshine, rain or cloud on the movements of an insect, factors affecting population 
changes, a knowledge of the hour-to-hour position of an insect in its environment, 
the conditions associated with the choice of a site for oviposition, whether a 
fully-fed larva crawls down the trunk or drops off a tree to pupate, its association 
with other insects such as ants and so on. In our task of abstracting papers from 
the world literature on economic. entomology at the Institute one is conscious 
of the fact that the behaviour aspect is the one most neglected in many of the 
otherwise excellent papers. Authors so often fail to give the very details that 
other workers would like to know and that might be of importance to them in 
the problems with which they are faced. 

Every economic entomologist is aware of the necessity to carry out detailed 
studies of his insect pests and in this country a very great deal of excellent bio- 
logical work is carried out in the various Research Stations and Universities. 
You will call to mind the biological work, including behaviour studies, on stored 
product insects ; the biological work on fruit tree pests ; the work on the problems 
of Aphid populations and activity ; on factors concerned in host selection and 
host alternation, the colonisation of different species and of different parts of the 
plant; the biology of the Garden Chafer, behaviour in relation to population 
problems and so on. To quote an overseas example, a vast amount of work has 
been done in Africa over the past 50 years on the tsetse flies and a comprehensive 
account of the flies of the genus Glossina has been given in that classical monograph 
by the late Professor Buxton on The Natural History of Tsetse Flies. 

Prior to 1914 the number of economic entomologists employed in the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture of the Colonial Territories could almost be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Even to-day they are extremely thin on the ground; a 
few of the larger territories have more than one entomologist but more often there 
is only a single such worker and several of the smaller Colonies have no-one at all. 
Yet their economies are largely dependent on agriculture and their production 
of raw materials is an important asset not only to themselves but also to the 
British Commonwealth. These Departmental Entomologists, where they exist, 
have to try and cope with the insect problems of a wide range of crops over an 
area often many times the size of this country, and they have no time to make 
detailed biological studies. At the same time when an outbreak of an insect 
pest threatens, the entomologist is expected to be able to make immediate 
recommendations for control. The urge to try out some of the new insecticides 
on a hit-and-miss basis is a natural outcome of this demand for quick results 
but, apart from being unscientific, it is entirely uneconomic. 

So far as the Dominions and a very few of the larger colonies are concerned, 
biological and ecological studies might well be stimulated and augmented. 
Regional and commodity research stations also could give them higher priority. 
The locust field provides a good example of what can be done. When a locust 
invasion is in progress, the necessary control campaign occupies to the full all 
available staff in the territories affected. In the past very considerable sums of 
money have been voted to deal with such outbreaks. It was quite a different 
story, however, when no outbreak threatened and it was difficult to persuade 
Governments to provide funds for research, despite the fact that that was just 
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the time when such work should be carried out. That position was overcome by 
the establishment of the Anti-Locust Research Centre, under whose aegis basic 
research is constantly in progress, adding to the knowledge of this class of insects 
and to the factors having a bearing on their control. 

Another example is afforded by the Colonial Termite Research Unit which 
combines a study of the biology and taxonomy of this class of insects. 

The decision of the Colonial Office to form a small pool of Entomologists was 
prompted by the need to help those Colonial Territories which have not the 
necessary technical staff. The function of members of this pool is to make a 
detailed study of a specific pest and in the light of such study to make recommend- 
ations for control. These entomologists may be sent to any Colonial Territory 
to study a pest of major importance to its economy. 

Schemes such as those I have quoted indicate what can be done, but a great 
deal more is necessary. Funds made available under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act have very, greatly stimulated research work in the Colonies over 
the past 14 years but in any entomological scheme, whether it is financed wholly 
or in part from C.D. and W. funds or through other agencies, biological studies 
should receive top priority. 

I would then make an earnest plea that we should get to know our insects 
better and for greater attention to be paid to detailed biological studies of insect 
pests and particularly of their behaviour and ecology, not only of those that 
attack growing crops and stored products but also of those that affect mankind 
and animals. This, I believe, would pay handsome dividends in saving much 
wasted effort and lead to more efficient and economical control measures. 

I conclude my remarks, then, by saying that, in my view, our science has 
become unbalanced because the study of biology and taxonomy has not kept 
pace with the advances in other fields. I believe that it is of vital importance 
that the balance between the various branches should be re-established if the 
advances in one branch are not to be seriously retarded by the lack of fundamental 
information in others. Itisa challenge to future progress in entomological science. 

I am well aware that I have not told you anything this evening that is new 
to you. I make no apology for this because I feel that what I have said cannot 
be said too often. And all of you in your various spheres can do something to 
make the situation more widely recognised and thus help towards getting it 
rectified. 
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1852. 
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1861. 

H. T. Stainton, towards cost of alterations of premises, £25. 
1864. 

J. W. Dunnina, £123 5s.* 
1867. 


The same, towards cost of publications, £105. 


1868. 


H. J. Fust, towards the cost of his paper on Geographical Distribution, £25. 
The Royat Soorety, for the same, £25. 


1869. 
J. W. Dunnina, £50. 
W. W. Saunpers, cost of drawing and engraving 24 plates for Pascoe’s ‘‘ Longicornia 
Malayana.” 


1870. 


J. W. Dunnina, £20. 
The same, the entire stock of eight vols. of the Transactions. 
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The same, towards cost of publications, £50. 
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1876. 
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H. T. Srarnton, £20 10s. 6d. 
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J. W. Dunning, towards cost of publications, £40. 
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intended, but they appear to have been usually in support of the publications. ae 
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1884. 
J. W. Dunnina, £50. 
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1885. 


J. W. Dunnina, £35. ‘ 
The same, the whole cost of the Society’s Charter. 


1893. 
The same, towards cost of publishing the Library Catalogue, £25. 


1894. 
The same, £45. 
The Misses Swan, £250 for the ‘‘ Westwood Bequest,” the interest to be used for plates in 
the Transactions. 
F. D. Gopman (in this and subsequent years), “‘ Biologia Centrali- Americana.” 


ase 1898. 
Mrs. Stainton, about 800 volumes and pamphlets from H. T. Stainton’s Library. 
1899. 
8. Stevens, Legacy, £100. 
1902. 


G. W. Patmesr, M.P., towards cost of printing G. A. K. Marshall’s paper on the Bionomics of 
African Insects, £30. 
Prof, E. B. Poutton, towards cost of plates, £65. 


1903. 


H. J. Etwes, cost of plates to illustrate his paper on the Butterflies of Chile, £36 18s. 2d. 
F. D. Gopmay, cost of plates to illustrate his paper on Central and 8. American Erycinidae. 


1904. 
H. L. L. Fettuam, towards cost of plates for R. Trimen’s paper on S. African Lepidoptera, 
£20. 
1906. 


The same, towards cost of plates for R. Trimen’s paper on African Lepidoptera, £20. 


1908. 
E. A. Extiort (in this and subsequent years), Wytsman’s ‘‘ Genera Insectorum.” 


1909. 
Cx. OBERTHUR (in this and subsequent years), his ‘‘ Lépidopterologie comparée.”’ 


1910. 

Dr. T. A. CHAPMAN, towards cost of plates for his papers on Life-histories of Lepidoptera, £25 
1911. 

Sir G. Kenricx, Bart., cost of plates for his paper on Butterflies of Dutch New Guinea, £54. 
1912. 

Dr. T. A. CHAPMAN, cost of plates for his papers on Life-histories of Lepidoptera, £35 68. 5d. 
1913. 

The Royau Society, towards the publication of D. Sharp’s paper on the Genitalia of Coleop- 

tera, £60. 

1914. 


F. D. Gopman, cost of plates for G. C. Champion’s papers on Mexican and Central American 


Coleoptera, £22 7s. 6d. ; 
G. T. Beruunz-Baker, cost of 12 plates illustrating his Presidential Address. 
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1915. 


J. J. Jorony, cost of plates for his papers on Lepidoptera from Dutch New Guinea, £82 lls. 
Dr. G. B. Lonasrarr, cost of plates for Dr. Dixey’s paper on New Pierines, £32. 


1916. 
Dr. T. A. Cuarman, for plates, £68 7s. 3d. 


. 


1917. 


Mrs. Mexpora, for books for the Library, £31 10s. 
E. E. Green, large binocular microscope. 


; 1919. 
Dr. T. A. Cuapman, F.R.S., cost of plates to illustrate his papers, £56 19s. 3d. 


1920. 


Donations in aid of the purchase of 41, Queen’s Gate— 
Dr. G. B. Lonestarr, £1000. 
The Honble. N. C. RoruscuHitp, £500. 
Dr. H. E.rrincuam, Sir G. H. Kenrick, The Rev. F. D. Moricz, W. G. SHEeLpon, 
each £100. 
R. Apxrin, G. T. Betraunse-Baxer, Dr. T. A. Coapman, W. M. Curisty, H. Massey, 
Prof. E. B. Poutton, each £50. 
B. H. Crasrren, E. E. Grezn, Dr. G. A. K. Marswaty, G. A. J. Roruney, each £25, 
H. E. AnpREWEsS, £21. 
H. J. Etwzs, E. B. Nevison, G. IT. Porrirt, O. WuirrakeEr, each £20. 
Dame Aticr Gopmay, book-shelves and fittings for the Library. 
J. J. JoicHy, in aid of the furnishing of 41, Queen’s Gate, £100. 
Dr. T. A. CHapman, F.R.S., cost of plates to illustrate his paper, £30. 


1921. 


Donations in aid of the purchase of 41, Queen’s Gate— 
The Rt. Hon, Lorp Rotuscuitp, £105. 
W. M. Curisty, £50, making with a similar donation in 1920, £100 in all. 
W. G. F. Netson, £63, reduction of solicitor’s charges. 
W. J. Kays, £50. 
W. ScumassmAn, £50. 
R. Apxin, £40, cancellation of debentures drawn. 
E. C. BEDWELL, £28 7s. 6d., reduction of surveyor’s charges. 
H. WitLovessy EL is, £26 5s. 
Lt.-Col. R. S. Witson, £25. 
H. St. Jonn K. DonistHorpr, £21. 
Miss E. F. Coawner, £20. 
Sir Jonn T. D. Lurwetyn, Bart., £20. 
K. J. Morton, £20. 
J. J. Joicny, Lantern and Stand for the Meeting Room. 
Dr. T. A. Cuapmayn, F.R.S., £29 5s., to illustrate his paper in the Transactions, 1920. 
The Rt. Hon. Lorp Rorusouitp, £22 15s. 4d., cost of plates in the Proceedings for 1920. 
JESUS COLLEGE, OxFoRD, through Prof. E. B. Poutron, F.R.S., £100. 


1922. 


Donations in aid of the purchase of 41, Queen’s Gate— ; 
The Petes CHAPMAN, in memory of their brother, the late Dr. T. A. Chapman, F.R.S., 
500. 
G. A. J. Rorunny (bequest), £150. 
R, Apxin, £70, cancellation of debentures drawn. 
E. E. Grezn, £25 (making £50 in all). 
W. 4H. B. Fiercuer, £25. 
Sir A. BucHan-Hupgurn, Bart., £20. 
E. W. Aparr, £20. 
The Misses Cuapman, two bookcases. 


1923. 


Donations in aid of the purchase of 41, Queen’s Gate— 
The Honble. N. C. Roruscuitp (bequest), £1000. 
R. Apxrn, £90, cancellation of debentures drawn (making £200 in all). 
A.C. F. Moraan, £20. 
H. J. Turner, £20. 
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1924. 
Donations in aid of the purchase of 41, Queen’s Gate— 
E. D. Bostock, £21. 
Miss M. E. Fountarne, £20. 
H. H. C. J. Druce (bequest), £1000, interest to be spent on new books. 
Prof. E. B. Poutton, F.R.S., authorised contribution from the Fund for promoting the study 


of organic and social evolution, presented to the University of Oxford by Professor 
J. Mark Baldwin, £130 15s. 4d. 


Jesus CottecE, OxrorD, through Prof. E. B. Poulton, F.RB.S., £125. . 


isk piace ass ELLs, contribution towards new electric light installation at 41, Queen’s 
ate, £50. 


1925. 
A. H. Jonzs (bequest), £100. 
G. T, Berounr-BaxkeEr, £30, towards the cost of the plates in his paper. . 
E. A. Exriorr, in continuation of his practice since 1908, Wytsman’s ‘“‘ Genera Insectorum,”’ 
amounting to a total value of £225. 
Tuer Royat Socrery, £100, towards the cost of Mr. H. S. Pruthi’s paper. 


1926. 
THE Royat Soorety, £150, towards the cost of Mr. Warren’s paper. 


1927. 
Rev. F. D. Moricz (bequest), £200. 
Prof. E. B, Poutron, F.R.S8., authorised contribution from the Fund for promoting the study 
of organic and social evolution, presented to the University of Oxford by Professor 
J. Mark Baldwin, £40 16s. 


1928. 


R. W. Luoyrp, the entire cost of the panelling and ceiling in the new Meeting Room, together 
with the Presidential Desk and Chair. 
Col. J. W. YERBURY (bequest), £50. 


1929. 


Tue Empire Marketine Boarp, £96 8s. 5d., the entire cost of Mr. B. P. Uvarov’s paper. 

Prof. E. B. Poutton, F.R.S., authorised contribution from the Fund for promoting the study 
of organic and social evolution, presented to the University of Oxford by Professor 
J. Mark Baldwin, £85 11s. 

Tue Royat Soctzty, £90, towards the cost of Mr. F. W. Edwards’ paper. 


1930. 


R. ADKIN, the entire cost of the epidiascope and screen. 

Dr. K. Jonpan, £50 donation in aid of building the new Meeting Room. 

H. Writtoveuey Exxis, £50 donation in aid of building the new Meeting Room. 

Dr. R. Stewart MacDovuGatt, £110, being the cost of a bookcase and table for the Library, 
in memory of his wife. 

Jesus CoLLEGE, OxForD, through Professor E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., £25. 

Mdme. A. pz Horrack-Fourni=r, cost of plate illustrating Mr. Lathy’s paper, £20 5s. 

Tur TRUSTEES OF THE CARNEGIE (U.K.) Funp, £500 for the purchase of books for the Library. 

Mrs. Eaton, a selection of books from the Library of her husband. 

KE. A. Exxiorr, in continuation of his practice since 1908, Wytsman’s ‘‘ Genera Insectorum.” 

P. I. Laray, “ Théses entomologiques,” copy No. 2, including a proof set of the plates 
uncoloured. 


1931. 


EmpmrEe Marketing Boar, towards the cost of Mr. B. P. Uvarov’s paper, £231. 

Prof. E. B. Poutton, F.B.S., authorised contribution from the Fund for promoting the study 
of organic and social evolution, presented to the University of Oxford by Professor 
J. Mark Baldwin, £110. 

Jzsvus CouiEce, OxrorD, through Prof. E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., £20. 

BoaRp oF THE CARNEGIE Funp 1n SoutH Arrica, the entire cost of the plates illustrating 
Prof. A. J. T. Janse’s paper. 
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1932. 
Prof. R. MeLpoua (bequest), £450. 
Prof. E. B. Poutron, F.R.S., authorised contribution from the Fund for promoting the 
study of organic and social evolution, presented to the University of Oxford by 
Prof, J. Mark Baldwin, £50 
Jusus CotuecE, OxrorD, through Prof. £. B. Poulton, F.R.S., £30. 
Dr. F. Morton Jones, cost of plate illustrating his paper, £20 10s. 
Donations to Centenary Fund— 
Fleet-Paymaster T. Barnsriccr Fiercuer, R.N., £35. 
C. W. Mackworth PRAED, £26 5s. 
R. ADEKIN, £25. 
Prof. W. A. F. Batrourn-Browng, F.R.S.E., £20. 
Dr. H. E_rrineuam, F.R.S., £20. 


1933. 
Donations to Centenary Fund— , 
Prof. E. B. Poutton, F.R.S8., £100. 
Prof. W. A. F. Batrour-Browne, F.R.S.E., £20, making with a similar donation in 
1932, £40 in all. 
H. Wirttoversy EL.is, £20. 
Lorp RoruscaHiLp, F.R.S., £20. 
Empire MarketinG Boarp, towards the cost of the paper by O. W. Richards and W. S 
Thomson, £75. 
Tue Hiau Commissioner For Invi, towards the cost of the paper by U.S. Sharga, £30. 


1934. 
Tue Royat Society, £75, towards the cost of Dr. O. W. Richards’ paper. 


1935. 


R. ADKIN (bequest), £250, and a selection of the books from his library. 

R. W. Luoyp, the entire cost of Jacob Huebner’s collection of manuscripts, plates and 
drawings. 

C. B. Hotman-Hount (bequest), £100, for the Library. 

THE Roya Soorety, £70, towards the cost of Prof. G. D. Hale Carpenter’s paper. 

Fleet-Paymaster T. BAINBRIGGE FLETCHER, R.N., a selection of the books from his library. 

H. G. Cuampion, a selection of books from the library of the late G. C. Champion. 


1936. 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE HERBERT SPENCER Es tatE, £1241, being one-twelfth part of the 
residuary estate of Herbert Spencer. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF TANGANYIKA TERRITORY, £330, towards the cost of Mr. C. F. M. 
Swynnerton’s paper. 

Miss C. LoneFriELp, £33 15s., being the cost of her paper. 

Tue CARNEGIE TRUST FOR THE UNIVERSITIES OF SCOTLAND, £23 13s., towards the cost of 
Mr. R. Carrick’s paper. 


1937. 
Tue Royat Society, £100, towards the cost of Mr. Francis Hemming’s book on Jacob Hiibner. 


1938. 
Tue Roya Soornry, £72, towards the cost of Prof. C. E. Mickel’s paper. 


1939. 

W. S. GiiuzEs (bequest), £2000. 

J. J. WALKER (bequest), £100, 

R. W. de: es towards the cost of purchase of a set of the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

Dr. R. Verity, the cost of 8 plates illustrating his paper. 

Tue ImprriaL Institute or Entomonioay, Locust Research Fund, £100, towards the cost 
of Dr. J. S. Kennedy’s paper. 

Tue Royat Socrery, £80, towards the cost of Dr. O. W. Richards’ paper. 


1940. 
W.S. GituEs (bequest), £1600. 
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1941. 
Dr. L. G. Hiaerns, £200, towards the cost of his paper. 
W.S. GituEs (bequest), £101 lls. 4d. 
Miss M. E. Fountains (bequest), £100. 
Miss JANET RippELL, £50, towards the cost of her paper. 
Tur Royat Socrrry (on behalf of the Rockefeller Foundation Gift in aid of Scientific 
Publications), £50. 


1942. 
Tue Royat Society, £100, from the Government Publications Fund towards the cost of Dr. 
C. B. Williams’ paper. 
Tur Royat Socrnry, £100, from the Rockefeller Foundation Gift in aid of Scientific 
Publications. 
The Estate of the late D. S. WiLkrnson, £200, towards the cost of publishing Lieut. Wilkinson's 
paper on Apanteles. 


1943. 


TuE Royat Socrery, £100, from the Government Publications Fund. 
Tue Royat Soorsty, £200, from the Rockefeller Foundation Gift in aid of Scientific 


Publications. 
1944. 
Tue Royat Socrery, £250, from the Rockefeller Foundation Gift in aid of Scientific Publi- 
cations. 


THE Egyptian GOVERNMENT, £115, towards the cost of Dr. A. A. G. Hassan’s paper. 
Prof. G. D. Hate CarPEentER, £50, from the E. B. Poulton Fund towards the cost of the paper 
by himself and Dr. B. M. Hobby. 


1945. 


Tue Royat Society, £330, from the Government Grant in aid of Scientific Publications. 
Tuer Roya Society, £250, from the Rockefeller Foundation Gift in aid of Scientific Publica- 
tions. 


1946. 


THE Royat Society, £240, from the Government Grant in aid of Scientific Publications. 
Prof. T. D. A. Cock»nRELL, £200, donation to Library Catalogue Fund. 
Mr. H. E. ANDREWES, his entire library of works on Coleoptera. 


1947. 


Tue Royat Society, £600, from the Government Grant in aid of Scientific Publications 
towards the cost of the Handbooks on British Insects. 

Trinity CoLLtecE, DusBLIn, £50, towards the cost of Dr. B. P. Beirne’s paper. 

Tu Roya Society, £364 3s. 6d., from the Government Grant in aid of Scientific Publications, 
being the cost of Dr. J. W. Evans’ paper. , 


1948. 


Tus Rovat Society, £366, from the Government Grant in Aid of Scientific Publications. 

Hues Marin (bequest), £100. 

An Anonymovs FrLiow, £52 10s. towards the purchase of books for the Library. 

Tur Anti-Locust ResEarcu CENTRE, £50, towards the cost of Dr. B. P. Uvarov’s paper. 

Tue Hast Arrican TseTsr RESEARCH ORGANTSATION, £21 138. 8d., being the cost of the 
plates illustrating Dr. C. H. N. Jackson’s paper in Proceedings Series A. 

C. J. Wainwricut (bequest), a first selection of the books from his library and the whole of 
his large collection of reprints. 


1949 


Tan Royat Socrery, £250, from the Government Grant in aid of Scientific Publications 
towards the cost of the Rev. C. E. Tottenham’s paper. 

Tus E. B. Poutron Funp ror THE Stupy or Evouturion, £200, towards the cost of the 
coloured plates illustrating Professor G. D. Hale Carpenter’s paper. - 

-Mr. R. W. Luoyp, £116 7s. 9d., being the balance of the cost of the coloured plates illustrat- 

ing the above paper. 

Dr. F. L. VANDERPLANE, £52 10s. 4d., being the cost of the coloured and half-tone plates 
illustrating his papers in Proceedings Series B. 
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1950. 


Tur Roya Society, £250, from the Government Grant in aid of Scientific Publications 
towards the cost of the Handbooks on British Insects. 
Tur Roya Socrery, £350, from the Government Grant in aid of Scientific Publications 
towards the cost of the paper by Dr. O. W. and Dr. M. J. Richards. 
Hvuenw Marn (bequest), £958 11s. 2d. 
£400 Os.-Od. 3 per cent. Savings Bonds, 1960/1970. 
£2307 7s. 4d. 3 per cent British Electricity Bonds, 1968/1973. 
The Estate of the late W. S. GituEs (bequest), £80 7s. 5d. 
Mr. T. H. E. Jackson, £50 5s. 6d., being the cost of the coloured plate illustrating the paper 
by himself and Professor G. D. Hale Carpenter in Proceedings Series B. 
Mr. C. J. Brooks, £50, towards the cost of his paper. 
H. J. Turner (bequest), a first selection of the books from his library and the whole of his 
large collection of reprints. 


1951. 


Tue Royat Society, £550, from the Government Grant in Aid of Scientific Publications. 

Tue SupAan GovERNMENT, £100, towards the cost of the paper by Dr. R. Kirk and Mr. D. J. 
Lewis. 

THE CoLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE Funp, £55 3s. 4d., towards the cost of the 
above paper. 

Tue UNIVERSITY ofr GLAsGow, £50, towards the cost of Dr. J. W. H. Lawson’s paper. 

Mr. T. H. E. Jackson, £48 15s. 5d., being the cost of the coloured plate illustrating his paper 

in Proceedings Series B. 


1952. 


Tue Royau Society, £225, from the Government Grant in Aid of Scientific Publications. 
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